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It is impressive, first as a bit of natural beauty. The great human figures have their own relation to the mountains above to the river beneath, and to the desert around. The spectator does not say "what big figures"; they are not remarkable simply for their size, but because they exactly fit their surroundings. The whole view becomes a picture illustrating what men and Nature have to do with one another. They are equal powers in the world, and should meet equally. They take one from another, and serve one another. It is not for the man to look either mean or puffed up before Nature; it is not for her to overwhelm man as if he were a speck in a sand-storm. At Aboo Simbel we look and learn what is our place with the rest of God's creation.
The figures are impressive on account of their historical associations. Year after year leaders of the world have conie to their feet—Greeks, Eomans, French, and English. \Ve think of the vast chain of the world's history, of the men who have made the history ; like Moses when covered by God's hands we see the " back part" of God, the one guiding purpose which has bound together forces so different, passions and purposes so diverse to make one divine event. At Aboo Sirnbel through the eyes of the colossi we see the unity of history, if the slow progress, if the irony of some old hopes make us sad, we are yet encouraged because we learn that all things are linked together, that our age has issues in the far future.
In the faces, in the postures, of these figures we may realise what the wisdom of the Egyptians thought ought to constitute the life of man. According to them, man's Me is calm; he should be unmoved by passions which would lead him either to love or hate, unmoved either to save his friend or kiH his enemy. He should be calm in the serenity of his own greatness and should be unmoved to worship anyone greater or seek anything higher. Men should be as gods; not gods as the lotus eaters imagined, who loved pleasure and change, but gods because of their power over men, over nature, and over themselves. The true man is he who, resting secure in his own place, has no fear, no wants, is calm. The thought of this foolish struggling crowd just draws his lip into a smile of half contempt but has no power to disturb.
I think I might have told you more about the temple, but just at that passage my wife, who is in splendid health, came in and has been with me ever since. She has opened and shut the windows, begun and ended three philosophical, two artistic, and four moral discussions. She has also ruffled my hair, dragged me back in my chair, and done something to my face which seemed to be like a concentration of flies' feet on one spot. My mind is somewhat distracted. Elies are the curse of Egypt. They swarm and they have a loving, trustful way of settling on one.